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in this same class would fall the cases of omnis on p. 164. In other words, 
there is no clear evidence of the need of such a loose rubric as " miscellaneous 
separations." 

As a brief abstract the paper is intelligent so far as it goes. But a 
student who professes to have covered his subject not only for Plautus 
but for all early poetry prior to 100 b.c. may well have reached more clear- 
cut and significant conclusions. I hope that "after further study and reflec- 
tion" the writer will publish a more nearly complete account which will 
make unnecessary a repetition of his industrious effort by other scholars. 

Henky W. Phescott 
The University op Chicago 



Horace: Odes and Epodes. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Paul Shorey. Revised by Paul Shobey and Gordon J. 
Laing. Boston: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1910. Pp. 514. 

This revision of Professor Shorey's well-known edition of Horace's Odes 
has made no change of importance, as the preface informs us, in the general 
introduction or the introductions to the different odes except for the addition 
of a few references to recent literature, as, e.g., to Reitzenstein's valuable 
investigations of the "consolatio" and "recusatio" and other common 
themes of ancient lyric poetry. The introduction to the Carmen saeculare, 
however, has been considerably expanded by a sketch of the origin and 
occasion of the Ludi saeculares in place of the brief reference to the classical 
dictionary in the first edition. 

The text is practically unchanged except by the substitution of the end- 
ing -is for -es in the accusative plural of i-stems. The notes, however, 
show on almost every page numerous additions, excisions, and alterations, 
made for the greater part by Professor Laing with a view of assisting more 
effectively the unlearned student. In this he seems to have succeeded 
admirably and to have met the only serious criticism of the previous edition. 
The former frequent references to the lexicon, viz., "Lex. s.v.," for the exact 
meaning of a word have been replaced by the proper rendering itself, and these 
English equivalents are both felicitous and numerous. Concise explana- 
tions of allusions have also been inserted instead of references to the classical 
dictionary. Thus, for example, the somewhat baffling remark on Od. 
i. 19, "Horace's wines are all in the lexicon," is replaced by an almost equally 
brief line sufficiently explaining the allusion. Other notes, indirect or 
subtle, have been made plainer, and many long, involved phrases of the 
odes have been elucidated more fully by translation or explanation of the 
construction. 

To find space for these additions without rendering the volume more 
cumbersome than before, numerous parallel passages, especially in French 
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and Italian, and those in English which did not need to be quoted at length 
to bring out the comparison have been omitted or abridged. Cf. Od. i. 3. 
21-34 passim; i. 2. 38; i. 12. 1. Alternative constructions and interpreta- 
tions are also omitted; cf. Od. i. 31. 17; ii. 2. 1-4; ii. 13. 19; iii. 3. 12, etc. 
It may be noted here that in several cases the preferred construction of the 
first edition has been rejected (Od. i. 32. 2-3; ii. 8. 3; Epod. 16. 15); in 
others the alternative rendering has superseded the one preferred by Pro- 
fessor Shorey formerly; cf. Od. i. 6. 1-2; i. 12. 21; ii. 10. 6; iii. 7. 41-42; 
iii. 21. 4; Cam. saec. 65. A further improvement is an index of first lines. 

On the whole errors in the revision are rare, but I have noted a few 
which have survived from the previous edition or appeared now for the first 
time. Text and notes in some instances do not agree: viz., ii. 13. 23, dis- 
cretas and discriptas; i. 5. 13, intemptata and intentata; i. 37. 23, ensem and 
ensen; ii. 8. 20, iminati is a misprint. In Cartn. saec. 65, the notes reject 
the previous reading arces and adopt aras, but the text still reads arces. The 
mispunctuation in i. 1. 30 still remains in the revision. Epod. ix. 11 might 
be more clearly written, and Miss Case's article in the Classical Journal 
(December, 1908), p. 65, should be added to the references on Horace's 
religion in Od. iii. 23. Furthermore, would it not have been more helpful 
to the student to replace very technical terms like "brachylogy " (Od. i. 8. 9), 
"cacophonous" (iii. 3. 67), "trajection" (iii. 4. 11), and "anadiplosis," 
with brief explanatory phrases ? 

But these are minor points. The revisers are to be congratulated on 
making the work so helpful to an understanding of Horace without impairing 
its literary flavor, which is, as before, its special charm. 

Harold L. Axtbll 



Abhandlungen zur romischen Religion. Von Alfbed von Domas- 
zewski. Leipzig: Teubner, 1909. Pp. viii-{-240. M. 6. 

Scholars have reason to be grateful to the late Albrecht Dieterich for 
persuading Domaszewski to gather into a volume his most important 
articles on Roman religion. Hitherto these have been accessible only to 
such as were near the largest libraries, for they originally appeared in widely 
scattered publications. Now we have in a handy volume twenty-four 
papers, no one of which can be neglected, even if each and every one cannot 
secure our acquiescence in equal degree. In all essentials the original form 
of the articles has been preserved. Obviously a reviewer cannot even name 
all the titles here included, but must confine himself to noting the most 
important. Yet, first of all, the modest form in which the articles appear 
certainly deserves mention. In many cases a few pages contain what 
another writer would have expanded into a paper many times the length; 
indeed it must be confessed that in certain instances expansion would 



